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A SPRING VISIT TO ISCHL 


On the banks of the Ischl, in the fertile vale of 
that name, surrounded by rocks, pine-forests, and 
snow-capped mountains, and not far from the 
greater stream of the Traun, stands the Emperor 
of Austria’s white villa, sheltered from winds and 
intrusive glances by a background of rocky hills 
and forests, and shut out from the road in front 
by its own thick belt of plantation. It is a pretty 
unpretentious house, merely decorated (like most 
of the houses in Ischl) with long verandas over- 
hung by waving creepers, save that its character 
of hunting-lodge is proclaimed by the groups of 
chamois carved in bold relief which fill the pedi- 
ments, and by the bronze group of dogs held 
back by the listening huntsman, which stands 
at the head of the flight of steps leading to the 
entrance. The smooth-shaven lawns and brilliant 
ribbon-borders give a charming home-like air to 
the space immediately surrounding the imperial 
villa ; but it looks what it is, a patch reclaimed 
from the wild mountain and forest behind. In 
five minutes you may ascend the well-kept wind- 
ing paths which lead from the shrubberies, to 
find yourself in the midst of the beech and 
pine which clothe every mountain around Ischl 
to its summit ; your progress made easy by steps, 
wooden bridges, and rustic seats, but all else left 
in the tender caresses of Nature, with her under- 
growth of fern, yellow vetch, lilies, heath, bil- 
berry, and delicate rock-creepers. An occasional 
clearing will allow you to survey the villa at your 
feet, and the smiling meadows which slope down 
from the woods to fill the valley ; and above all, 
in every direction, the snows which crown the 
rocks; while, in fine weather, a gap to the south 
reveals the glaciers of the distant Dachstein. 
Hitherto Ischl has been chiefly the resort of 
the Viennese, who, during the short season, 
import thither the taste, refinement, and gaiety 
which characterise their capital; but the railway, 
opened in 1877, now places it in direct communi- 
cation not only with Vienna and Linz, vid Wels 
and Gmunden, but with Gratz the Styrian capital, 


and also through Villach with Trieste and Vénice ; 
thus opening out a short and easy route from 
Eastern Austria into Italy, which may prove a 
formidable rival to the Brenner, and make Ischl 
more generally known to the bulk of travellers. 

During the six weeks in July and August, 
when the Empress pays her usual visit, the 
Viennese are glad to escape from the dust 
and heat of their capital to take the salt baths 
and waters. with which Ischl is handsomely 
provided. Then every house lets one or more 
of its rooms; the four large hotels are full to 
overflowing ; horses are summoned from field-work 
to convey tourists to the many neighbouring points 
of beauty and interest on the various lakes of the 
Salzkammergut ; chairs and porters are in great 
request by invalids taking their baths ; cafés com- 
manding the noted points of view on the neigh- 
bouring hills awake to business after a long 
slumber; and bands play Strauss’s waltzes in the 
gardens. Then the thick shades of the Promenade 
which skirts the rapid Traun are no longer given 
up to washerwomen and their wooden boards ; 
fashionable toilets flit about the dark red loggias, 
and enliven the carved wooden balconies, all 
wreathed with sprays of Virginian creeper, or 
embosomed in the thick foliage of the Pfeifen- 
strauch, a favourite creeping Aristolochia, whose 
brown trumpet-flower bears a droll resemblance to 
the long curved German pipes. 

Even when the season is at its height, it is easy 
to escape at once from the gay crowd into the 
woods around, and dream away a quiet afternoon | 
in their thick shades, with birds and squirrels for 
companions, and the murmur of the stream below 
for music. But it may be that, like some other 
places, Ischl is most enjoyable in its ordinary con- 
dition, in the fine weather of June and September, 
when there are still stray tourists enough about 
to prevent it from looking deserted, though all is 
quiet and restful. We visited it at the end of 
May, when the beeches were still in their tender 
greens, and the meadows blue with gentians, or 
converted into huge pink and blue flower-beds by 
a delicate blending of forget-me-not and lychnis, 
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Though the sun shone brilliantly overhead, snow 
lay in patches among the dark pines that crested 
every Mill, and every stream was a rushing 
torrent ; and we are inclined to think the natives 
were right when they told us that it was then 
in its greatest beauty. 

When the Emperor and Empress are absent, 
the park-gates stand open all day, and we found 
ourselves free to enter unquestioned and wander at 
will, walking into the greenhouses, watching the 
planting-out of flower-borders, and sitting in the 
arbours, and enjoying the grounds as if they were 
our own, without so much as the formality of 
giving our names. The only part from which the 
_— is excluded is the private circus, where the 

mpress trains her favourite horses to perform 
such tricks as ringing a bell, sitting on a chair, 
and taking bread from her hand. 

This large-hearted trust in their people is char- 
acteristic of the imperial family, which throws 
open the gates of Schénbrunn even when in resi- 
dence, and makes troops of its subjects welcome to 
pass through the courtyard and os itself, on 
their way to roam through its lovely grounds, 

The Emperor usually invites some of his neigh- 
bours to share his hunting-parties when he is 
down at Ischl, and while there, dons the hunting 
costume of gray and green, which is so becoming to 
the mountaineer, and which harmonises perfectly 
with the gray rock and green pine-forest among 
which he moves. Most of the men wear dark-green 
stockings, corresponding with the green facings 
of their gray coats and the green waistcoats, which 
are occasionally adorned with rows of silver coin 
as buttons; their costume being completed by a 
high-crowned green felt hat, at the back of which, 
in the broad green ribbon, is worn a tuft of 
feathers or a spike of real flowers. The latter is 
commonly supplied by the wife or sweetheart, so 
that if a man appears without this decoration, the 
neighbours say: ‘Ah, look at that poor fellow! 
He has no one to give him flowers.’ It is a pity 
that this picturesque costume should be confined 
to the men. The women have nothing remarkable 
about them but their head-dress, which is more 
useful than becoming ; it consists of a long black 
silk kerchief, fastened tightly over the head, and 
knotted behind, where it hangs over the neck in 
long ends. The old women draw it down over 
the forehead ; while the younger ones arrange it 
rather more tastefully, allowing the front hair to 
be seen. This black kerchief is in general use 
throughout Southern Austria, and may be noticed 
along the Danube down to Vienna, where it is 
replaced by a more dainty head-dress of light 
wool. In hot weather, a white kerchief may take 
its place, but the black one is always at hand to 
cover it in case of rain or wind. 

We saw an unusual influx of holiday costumes, 
in consequence of the first market held in Ischl 
for two hundred years, taking place during our 
visit ; this was due to the new railroad, which 
we had also to thank for a supply of green peas 
from the Italian border so early in the year as 
May. The women brought not only butter and 

from the mountains, but large bouquets of 
wild-flowers ; the lily of the valley, as the general 
favourite, was pre-eminent by its abundance, but 
there were not wanting large masses of Alpine 
flowers, such as the deep-blue gentian, the brown 
lady’s-slipper, a large rose-coloured primula, and 


a tiny azalea which they called Eis-blume (Ice- 
flower), 

A few weeks earlier, and what a gay spring 
carpet must have covered the woods through 
which we wandered, where the leaves of hepatica, 
cyclamen, and Christmas rose now wove a mass of 
varied greens! We were however in time to see 
the Solomon’s seal nodding ‘its white bells, and 
Herb Paris raising his head in moist shady nooks; 
while bright pinks and spikes of deep-blue sage 
enlivened all the roadside banks, and the air was 
perfumed by the pansies which clustered at the 
edge of the fields, and the honeysuckle which 
covered the hedges. Large strawberry blossoms 
too everywhere attracted our notice, tantalising us 
with the prospect of scarlet fruit which we could 
not stay to see ripened. Vegetation abounded 
everywhere, even to the stones of the bridges, 
from whose crevices waved many a delicate plume 
of fern. 

To walk in such woods as surround Ischl is to 
have a new revelation of the charm and majesty 
of trees; you enter the solemn silence of the 
pine-forest, to be awed by the slender dark trunks 
which surround you on all sides, shutting out the 
world and even the sky above ; shadowy remi- 
niscences of our remote ancestors’ worship in their 
forest temples flit across your mind, mingled with 
fragments of German poems innumerable, in which 
the pine-tree plays so prominent a part. Then 
childhood’s dormant fancies come to life again. 
How natural for the Babes of the Wood to have 
lost their way in such a place; and here in this 
lonely little cottage, on which you suddenly come 
in the midst of the dense trees, the Three Bears 
must undoubtedly once have lived; nor would 
you be in the least surprised to see Little Silver- 
locks pop out from that small window! All is 
enchantment, all mystery ; yet follow that track to 
the left, cross the little limpid stream, and in ten 
minutes you will find yourself on the high-road 
and passing through a group of women hoeing 
among the corn! 

Ischl has many attractions to the sportsman and 
angler ; and any stranger may procure a fishing- 
ticket and try his luck with the trout and grayling 
which abound in its streams; though the deer 
and capercailzie belong exclusively to the Emperor, 
and may only be shot by those whom he honours 
by an invitation to ‘og his shooting-parties, 

There is a peculiar charm in the frank sim- 

licity of the natives, who hail the advent of 
colina as a compliment to their beautiful 
scenery, and are ready to oblige and assist 
them in every way. You have only to inquire 
about their wild-flowers from the old dame 
sitting out under her pine balcony, to have a 
fragrant bunch put into your hand; or admire 
a gay garden, to have its blossoms culled and 
pressed on your acceptance by the peasant-woman, 
glad of the sight of a fresh face and a few friendly 
words in her retired woodland nook. 

The abiding impression left by Ischl, after its 
clear bracing air, snowy heights, and green waters, 
is that of wood, which meets the eye everywhere, 
clothing the mountains, forming the bridges, sup- 
plying the gas, roofing the houses, and decorating 
every cottage with balconies and persiennes; at 
times too, completely choking the rivers in the 
form of stalwart logs, which are floated by the 
spring torrents along the Ischl, and thence shot 
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down by troughs and sluices to the Traun, to feed 
the furnaces of the salt-works at Ebensee. 

Ischl may now be reached in three and a half 
hours from Linz on the Danube, whence a line 
diverges through Wels and Lambach to Gmunden ; 
a beautiful journey, giving the traveller a glimpse 
of the delights awaiting him, by the panorama 
of snow-clad heights and rocky peaks in con- 
stant view as he ak ope: while it transports 
him at times through the black shades of pine- 
wood, or skirts the pellucid waters of the Traun. 
Gmunden, the bright clean little capital of the 
Salzkammergut, tempts the traveller by its lovely 
situation to stay and enjoy the scenery of the 
finest of the Austrian lakes, whose waters kiss 
the feet of many a white house nestling in wood 
and meadow ; with a background of rocky crag 
and snowy peak, where each mountain seems to 
vie with its neighbour in picturesque variety of 
outline, If he is not pressed for time, he will not 
fail here to exchange the train for the steamer, 
and enjoy the nine miles’ sail to the head of the 
lake ; unless indeed he happen to share the views 
of a native of Ischl, who considered the new line 
of railway on the right bank of the Traun-See 
equally fine, ‘since there were two magnificent 
tunnels,’ 

Both steamer and railroad lead to the same 
point, Ebensee, a busy little town at the head of 
the lake, where the brine conveyed in wooden 
pipes from the mines beyond Ischl is evaporated 
in the Imperial Boiling Works, and the salt for- 
warded in long barges down the lake and the 
river Traun, to supply the rest of the Austrian 
Empire. From Ebensee the rail follows the river 
up a narrow valley for half an hour, till it expands 
into the wide luxuriant vale where Ischl stands 
at the confluence of her two green streams. There 
most comfortable quarters may be had in the 
various large hotels, and notably in the old-estab- 
lished Hotel Kreuz, whose agreeable and attentive 
landlord is equally remarkable as linguist, sports- 
man, and traveller. He can shew the ladies where 
to find wild-flowers, and the gentlemen trout ; 
and if the rain which visits all mountain places 
should — to keep his guests prisoners for a 
morning, they may while away the time pleasantly 
enough in examining the innumerable views of 
places he has visited, and trophies of his gun with 
which the corridors are adorned ; or fall back on 
the well-selected library which he places at their 
disposal. Those who desiderate the virtues of 
salt baths and waters, might do worse than spend 
a month or two at Ischl. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XVI.—THE PURPLE BAG, 


Hue Asuton, when he undertook to bring the 
Western Maid nearer to the wrecked ship, knew 
perfectly well that he was entering upon a task of 
no common difficulty and danger. In front was 
the Spur Reef, on which the waves burst with a 
fury that almost illumined the air with the white- 
ness of the glancing, ghostly spray. Beyond lay 
an iron-bound coast, on which tall ships unnum- 
bered have laid their bones, while astern shrieked 
the wind and boomed the sea. The steamer was 
in no safe position where she lay. The smashing 
of a paddle-wheel, the snapping of a rudder-chain, 


any blunder on the part of the helmsman, might 
be fatal. But to ground on the Spur Reef was 
death. No wonder, at such a moment, that there 
were signs of dissent among the crew. 

‘Back her! Run for port! As well order our 
coffins as goon. Such were the ominous mur- 
murs that reached Hugh’s ears, 

‘It’s that blackguard Jackson, always growling,’ 
said Long Michael, aside, to his young commander. 
‘I’ve a belaying-pin here, and I’ 

‘Stop!’ rejoined Hugh, laying his hand on the 
mate’s arm. ‘Trust me, in case of need, to enforce 
obedience. Better, though, to avoid bad blood. 
I’ll say a word to the crew.’ 

He did say a word, and the word was well said. 
He told them that, as men and sailors, as Chris- 
tians and Cornishmen, he felt sure of their courage, 
and sure of their good-will. Perishing fellow- 
creatures were close at hand, Let them obey 
orders, and, live or die, they would have done 
their duty. Every minute was worth a fortune. 

The sailors set up a cheer. The crew of a tug 
are not under man-of-war discipline, and even 
Navy Jack does not always now exhibit the blind 
obedience of his predecessors in the old war-time. 
But seamen who cannot be led by such a leader as 
was Hugh Ashton must be a sorry ship’s com- 
pany. With two or three exceptions, the sailors 
of the Western Maid were with their young cap- 
tain heart and soul. 

The most notable exception was that of Salem 
Jackson, a lathy, loosely-hung fellow, who was 
born in Cornwall certainly, but who had spent his 
best years in America and on board American 
ships, and whose nature did not seem to have been 
improved by travel. He had come home a scoffer, 
who jeered at the simple chapel-going folks that 
had never left Treport, and he was what was once 
known as a ‘sea-lawyer, a man given to argue 
and speechify—a character hateful anywhere, but 
doubly detestable on board ship. 

‘Don’t heed him, mates!’ bawled Salem Jack- 
son, starting forward; ‘he doesn’t know the 
danger, a fresh-water sailor like he, so we ’1l’—— 

Down went the mutineer, felled like an ox, and 
lay panting in the scuppers, the blood trickling 
down his pale face. There had been no need for 
Long Michael's belaying-pin. Hugh’s strong right 
hand was competent to read a lesson to the con- 
temners of authority, without extraneous aid. 

‘Serve him right, the chicken-hearted lubber !’ 
exclaimed the mate ; and ‘Serve him right !’ was 
the general verdict of the crew. Even Salem 
Jackson, when he rose, finding himself in a hope- 
less minority of one, begged pardon sulkily, and 
stood waiting for orders. Then Hugh Ashto 
having got his men in hand, got his vessel in han 
too, and with a brisk look-out, and the engines 
hard at work, pushed on, 

The approach to the stranded ship was in itself 
a daring deed, but not a precaution was neglected 
that could make ‘the difference between rashness 
and steady valour. The lead-line was kept con- 
tinually going, that shoal-water might not be 
suddenly reached. There were three men at the 
helm. The call-boy at the hatchway of the engine- 
room never slackened his attention for an instant. 
Captain and mate might have been endowed with 
the gift of ubiquity, so unsparing was the vigi- 
lance of both, 

‘She’s breaking up—parting amidships! For 
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| holding on till dog and man were lassoed and 
hauled in. Three others slipped from the rope, 
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God’s sake, help !’ came the cry from on board the 
wrecked vessel. 

‘We’m help you, never fear!’ rang forth the 
answer from the approaching steamer. There was 
an ominous creaking and crashing of timbers, and 
then a rift appeared in the huge black hull, and 
the waves came leaping and tumbling through 
the chasm. Very «a t looked the few faces 
that peered above the bulwarks of the wreck, in 
the last gleam of the blue light. But just then a 
rocket-line flew from the side of the Western Maid, 


and then another; and a feeble cheer from on 
board the wreck told that the lines had been | 
hauled in and the ropes made fast. The steamer, 
with safety, could approach no nearer. It was 
but a perilous bridge that the ropes made, and | 
one across which no woman, and few but strong | 
men trained to the sea, could have passed amidst 
the jerk and wash of those tumbling, tossing | 
waves, ‘Make haste! be quick!’ cried the| 
rescuers, as the ship began to part, beam from 
beam, and fragments of wreck, and bales, and 
casks mottled the sea foam. 

One, two, three, four, five of the small company | 
on board the wrecked vessel, one by one gained 
the steamer’s deck. Of even these, three lost 
their hold of the rope, and were saved, two by | 
volunteers who with lines round their waists | 
ventured on the plunge, and one by ’Nezer’s dog 
Neptune, who dashed into the waves as if the 
adventure were mere sport, and clutched the 
collar of a drowning man in his strong teeth, 


and perished close to the shattered ship. Then 
came the ninth, who hesitated long, until the 
very planks he trod seemed giving way beneath 
his feet, and then committed himself, reluctantly, 
to the swaying rope. 

‘A landsman—a passenger, no doubt, by the | 
awkward ways of him. Why, the chap has some- | 
thing in his hand that hinders him!’ said a 
sailor. 

‘Hold the rope with both hands!’ shouted 
Long Michael ; ‘keep your grip, I say.’ 

But before the sentence was finished, the unfor- 
tunate man, washed from his hold by an enormous 
wave, was seen struggling with the leaping waters. 
The distance from the steamer was such, that the 
boldest swimmers hesitated to make the plunge, 
Hugh released his grasp on Neptune’s collar, and 
with a short excited bark the brave dog dashed 
over the gangway. A blue light was now burning 
at the steamer’s bow. Its glare lit up the surface 
of the sea, and by its light the Newfoundland 
could be seen, swimming gallantly amidst the 
foam, and holding on tenaciously to some object 
submerged beneath the waves. Twice, thrice, a 
light rope, with a running noose, was thrown, but 
it fell short. ‘ Put the line round me;’ shouted 
Hugh, passing the noose beneath his arms ; ‘and 
you, tals, be spry to haul in!’ And he sprang 
into the sea, but such was the force and fury of 
the boiling surf that he was breathless and faint 
when he, in company with the dog, and the object, 
whatever it was, which the dog had seized be- 
tween his teeth, was dragged on board his vessel. 
Curiosity was excited as to this latter. 

‘It’s a dead child!’ said one. ‘It’s abundle!’ 
said another. ‘It’s nabbut a bag, that yon poor 


chap lost his life for, and no gold in’t, nouther, to 


judge by the heft!’ remarked, in tones of dis- 
appointment, a third by-stander. Of those rescued, 
three were ordinary seamen, foreigners, to judge 
by their swarthy complexions and the rings in 
their ears ; the fourth was a negro, presumably a 
ship’s cook, who rolled his opal eyes as if in 
speechless terror; but the fifth was a bright-faced 
boy of fourteen, whese gold-laced cap and the 
gilt anchor buttons on his once smart jacket 
denoted that he was of a higher grade than his 
companions in misfortune. 

‘An officer, young gentleman? You can tell 
me, then, if there is any one left on board,’ 

‘Not a living soul !’ answered the lad, briskly. 
‘We hadn’t, by good luck, many passengers, if any 
luck could be in such a voyage as ours. My name’s 
Gray—Frank Gray—and I’m a midshipman on 
board the Waterwitch there, one of Grogram’s 
Queensland liners. There’s her cargo ;’ added the 
boy, pointing to the bales that went floating past. 
‘You’ll have the beach white with as good cotton 
as ever was shipped from Australia. Ten minutes 
later, and I couldn’t have been here to tell you 
about it.’ 

The Western Maid had done her work, now, so 
far as the preserving of life went; and as for 
the salvage of cargo, that, in so wild a sea, and 
on the verge of the Spur Reef, was impracticable. 
There was nothing for it but to put the steamer 
about, and return to Treport. Fortunately the 
violence of the gale had somewhat abated, and 
Long Michael was confident of making the harbour 
in safety. 

The young midshipman of the wrecked vessel, 
when Hugh was able to quit the deck, told over a 
glass of steaming spirits and water, in the captain’s 
little cabin, how the calamity occurred. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘the ship was a fine one, 
nearly new, and well-found ; but we had bad luck 
from the first. We hadn’t been three days out 
before sickness broke out—a bad fever it was— 
among the steerage passengers, Captain, and first 
and third officers, with several of the passengers 
and crew, died of that. Then the second officer, 
who took charge of her, was drowned, with the 
boatswain and two more, when our foremast and 
maintopmast were blown out of her, west of the 
Scilly Isles. We’d got out of our course, I must 
tell you, and met weather ; and one disaster follow- 
ing on another, the most of the crew broke into 
the spirit-room, got mad drunk, and took to such 
boats as hadn’t been washed away. I saw the 
cutter founder before it was a cable’s length away, 
and I suspect the jolly-boat never got ashore 
either. We were nine, all told, when you came to 
our aid, Captain Ashton ; and my mother will 
thank you, I know, for my sake, if ever you come 
New Forest way.’ 

Hugh’s next care was to examine the bag— 
Neptune’s prize. It was of morocco leather, and 
of a dull purple colour that was very little changed 
by its immersion in salt water. The handles were 
of tough black leather, and to one of them was 
still attached a red silk handkerchief, carefully 
knotted. The young midshipman of the Queens- 
land liner could tell very little as to the luckless 
cabin-passenger who had been possessed of it, and 
whose life might possibly have been saved but for 
his solicitude concerning it. ‘He was a quiet, 
silent sort of customer—not a bad sort of fellow— 
and his name was Perkins, or Purkiss, I suppose 
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he was somebody’s clerk, but he kept what took 
him to Australia and back again very much to 
himself.’ 

Treport harbour was safely reached, at last; the 
steamer snug at her moorings, the crew dismissed 
to their abodes, and the rescued mariners made as 
comfortable as circumstances would permit at the 
Seamen’s Home; while Hugh, accompanied by 
on young Frank Gray walking at his side, 
and the purple bag in his hand, made his way 
through the darkling streets homewards. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE LOST GUN-FITTINGS. 
AN AFRICAN HUNTER’S REMINISCENCE, 


In the month of March in the year 1868, a party 
of three of us were ‘trecking’ into the interior of 
Africa along the eastern borders of the Kalihari 
Desert, in pursuit of our perilous occupation, that 
of elephant-hunters, The water had been extremely 
scarce for some time, and on the particular occasion 
of which I write we had inspanned—that is to 
say yoked our oxen with a view to continuing 
our journey—about three hours before daybreak, 
well knowing the task that lay before our jaded 
and footsore bullocks was no light one, namely 
to cover a distance of about thirty English miles 
over hot white loose sand before we could even 
hope for a chance of finding water. About sun- 
down we arrived in the vicinity of Klip Vley, and 
proceeded to outspan, or unyoke our oxen, where 
at least we had plenty of good grass, which was a 
blessing in itself after seeing none for several days 
but what the hunters call wildebeste grass, a hard 
dry grass much resembling that growing along the 
sea-beaches at home, and which nothing short of 
starvation will compel cattle to eat. 

The work of outspanning proceeded slowly and 
in silence, for upon each face black and white you 
could read the question uppermost in the mind of 
its owner: ‘What if the Vley prove to be dry?’ and 
every one seemed anxious to delay as long as pos- 
sible the moment when he might be brought face to 
face with the fact that his suspicions had proved a 
terrible reality. A terrible reality it would have 
been, for the forty-eight oxen comprising the three 
spans were no sooner unyoked than they turned 
towards the wagons, and stood looking as if they 
would say give us water; their cravings of hunger 
seemingly unfelt whilst smarting under the fiery 
pangs of thirst. Two of us at once went off to 
inspect the vley, leaving one of our number to 
see to the camp arrangements necessary for the 
safety of our cattle and horses, a nocturnal visit 
from some of the pests of the bush being no more 
than natural ; for should we find water, we knew 
there would also be game and wild beasts. Where 
the carcass is, sure enough you find the vulture, 

Find water we did, but compressed within a 
very limited area; from three to four inches 
deep, reposing upon a rocky bottom—‘ whence it 
derived the appellation Klip Vley ’—enveloped in 
a thick verdant mantle, lay a faithful picture of a 
standing pond. As we were too needful to be 


particular, it was hailed by us with delight; and we 
seemed to breathe more freely after proving its 
materialism by lying down upon our faces and 
enjoying a hearty drink. 
eaving some of the Kaflirs with the stock by the 

water, we started in search of something to shoot 
for supper, and had not proceeded far when a 
magnificent koodo, a species of antelope, started 
within fifty yards of us. Both rifles were raised 
in an instant, although I held fire for a moment, 
to give my companion the first shot, he being 
the better and surer marksman of the two. But 
as he seemed to be in no particular hurry, and 
our chance of koodo for supper was getting less 
every second, I delivered both my right and 
left barrels in quick succession, with the satis- 
factory result of the animal at once falling to 
rise no more. I immediately turned to ascertain 
why my comrade had not fired, when he explained 
that for some unaccountable reason, the hammer of 
his rifle had fallen to half-cock, and stuck there. 
Reloading at once, I proceeded to cut off a quarter 
of the koodo; and my companion, with the aid ofa 
screw-driver in the hilt of his hunting-knife, to 
undo the lock of his piece, by way of ascertaining 
what was amiss, when one of our Kaffirs, who ha 
come from the wagons to carry back the spoil, and 
who had been led to the spot by the reports of the 
rifle, rushed up in great haste to inform us that 
he had gone off at first in a wrong direction, and 
had discovered three ostriches in a clear part of 
the bush close at hand. The man had one of our 
light double-barrel Whitworth rifles with him; and 
my companion snatching it from his hand, we 
started off in the direction indicated with all 
possible speed, leaving the native to take back the 
useless weapon and as much of the game as he 
could. We got sight of the birds ; but after some 
consideration, decided not to fire at them, as the 
fast gathering darkness rendered it next to impos- 
sible to follow them with success; so without 
alarming them, we returned to the camp, in the 
hope of getting a shot at them in the morning. 

eeu over, and seeing everything secure for 
the night, our attention turned upon the damaged 
rifle ; when, to our no small annoyance, we learned 
that the Kaffir had neglected to pick up the ham- 
mer and screw which had been left on the ground 
when we started after the ostriches. Should we 
fail in finding them, it meant a serious loss to us, 
as neither carried a spare heavy rifle; and even if 
we had, I question if our comrade could have been 
induced to use it, the gun in question being an 
old-fashioned smooth-bore, carrying a large ball, 
and which had been the favourite weapon of its 
owner for over twenty years. According to his 
idea, the rifle was no improvement in firearms, but 
rather the reverse. He admitted that they did look 
more handsome ; but he never saw one that could 
work alongside his clumsy old Sanna; and indeed 
in the hands of the veteran marksman it seemed 
transformed into a destroying angel, for in one 
good season we had sixty male elephants accounted 
for by it alone. 

Early next morning a search was instituted for 
the missing fittings ; but although we found the 
very spot where they must have been left, even to 
the impression left by the toe of my companion’s 
boot upon the sand as he had knelt to unscrew the 
lock, no trace of them could be discovered. One 
thing which we found however, was the two-toed 
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footmark of an ostrich on the spot. When the | 
discovery was announced by the third member of 
our party, I remarked in half-earnest half-jest : 
‘I'll bet he has swallowed them,’ 

‘Swallowed them!’ replied he. ‘ Why, when on 
our way up, while bathing in the dam upon Ingle- 
berg’s ostrich-farm, one of them bolted my last 
piece of soap, weighing not less than a pound and 
a half, as it lay upon the grass while I was in the 
water.’ And as if roused by the memory of his 
loss, he added: ‘If you should leave even your 
drawn hunting-knife within reach of them, they 
would bolt it without giving a thought regarding 
its digestion.’ 

As there existed a possibility of the Kaffir 
having picked them up in the first instance, and 
having leaned them again, and too frightened to 
acknowledge having done so, we instructed the 
Kaffirs to make a thorough search; the promise of 
a horse as a reward to the finder being given as a 
stimulus to diligence on the part of the natives, 
and which reward I laughingly declared I would 
myself claim before sundown. We were confident 
of falling in with the ostriches we had seen on the | 
previous evening, as we expected them to be still 
moving about in the vicinity of the water, food in 
that quarter being at the same time pretty plenti- 
ful ; so leaving the blacks to pursue their search, we 

ut a Bushman upon the ‘spoor’ (footprints) of the 
Firds, and commenced the work of running them 
down. Before two hours passed, we had sighted 
three birds, which we believed to be the same as 
seen by us on the previous evening ; and after some 
sharp mancuvring, we brought down two of them, 
the third succeeding in making good his escape 
for the time. As we stepped up to the fallen 
birds, I drew my hunting-knife and remarked : 
‘Now for the lost valuables;’ to which remark 
one of my comrades replied: ‘The fellow that 
escaped has got them with him,’ The bullet from 
one of our rifles had passed clean through the side 
of one of the birds ; so my comrades commenced 
at once to divest him of his plumes, so that there 
might be as little blood about them as possible ; 
while no such precaution being needed with the 
other, he having been shot through the neck, from 
which wound he bled pretty freely without incur- 
ring the risk of soiling his feathers, I began my 
work of dissection with him while my compa- 
nions were busy with his fellow. Before long, a 
loud ‘Hurrah!’ brought them both to my side, 
to see displayed in my hand a lady’s gold ear-ring 
and the lost hammer and screw ! 

We returned in triumph to the wagons, and 
Sanna the old smooth-bore was soon herself 
again. The Kaffir was also freed from the 
doubt that clung to him in regard to the loss, 
But the sight of the ostrich spoor in the 
morning had convinced me then that an ostrich 
was the thief. Upon the morning after our 
arrival in Potchefstroom, to which town we 
had come down to dispose of the proceeds of a 
very successful trip, my comrade redeemed his 
— of reward to the finder of old Sanna’s 

ttings, by presenting me with as fine a hunter 
as ever carried a saddle. At first, I thought he 
was only jesting; but I was soon convinced he 
meant to take no refusal; so I was compelled to 
aceept the horse; which afterwards did me good 
service On many an occasion, until one night, 
when all the white men were absent from the 


wagons on the banks of the Zambesi, he had in 
a fright broken the reins with which he had been 
but insecurely fastened, escaped into the bush, 
and was torn down by a lion. 


UNDER A CLOUD, 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Miss Stavnton’s triumph and subsequent meet- 
ings with Mr Montfort had been the last straw 
that broke, as it were, Miss Browning’s back. 
Her dislike had grown into absolute hatred ; which 
was not lessened, nay rather intensified tenfold, by 
the frequent sights she had of his well-appointed 
dogcart as he drove by the Larches, on his way to 
visit the Stauntons at the Cottage. The former 
place was Miss Browning’s home; and as it was 
within sight of the latter abode, she was enabled 
to know exactly what went on in the widow's 
domain. It was intolerable to her to have to 
witness the palpable devotion of Geoffrey. The 
idea of a little upstart, as she termed Maude, 
appropriating the match of the county. It was 
too much; and in her views more than one of 
the female magnates around most fully coincided, ‘ 

Lady Harriet was furious; openly talking in 
the most insulting way of the Stauntons, and 
frequently going so far as to say she would rather 
see her son dead than give her consent to his 
making such a marriage. Miss Browning was 
thereupon emboldened to insert the thin edge of 
the wedge towards damaging Maude by some 
innocently made remarks to Lady Harriet as to 
the mystery that hung over the Stauntons’ pre- 
vious existence ; for beyond the bare facts of the 
widow’s good birth and Mr Staunton’s family, 
nothing had transpired; and Miss Browning’s 
sorrowful conviction was that there was ‘a some- 
thing—more than met the eye;’ for which poor 
Maude was more to be pitied than blamed. 
Whether they had intended it or not, the 
Stauntons had certainly shewed some reticence 
relative to their former life; and this circum- 
stance was the best weapon which for a time Miss 
Browning could contrive wherewith to smite the 
unsuspecting girl, 

As we have already said, it was within Miss 
Browning’s power to watch the doings at the 
Cottage ; and one evening as she was glancing in 
its direction, her attention was arrested by seeing 
Maude, dressed in a dark cloak and hat, hurrying 
along towards a little coppice which divided their 
grounds from the high-road, 

‘ What could she be going to do? What could 
be taking her there? Why did she look round 
so often, as if fearful of being seen?’ Miss Brown- 
ing lost not a moment in bringing her opera-glass 
to bear upon the retreating figure, which in the 
clear light of an April evening she could see 
receding with rapid footsteps. A few seconds 
more and she would be out of sight—out of the 
range of the opera-glass. Miss Browning how- 
ever, was prompt, and equal to the occasion. 
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up her hat ; out, over the flower-garden, and over 
a fence beyond which she could see without being 
seen, Well rewarded was she for her run. There 
was Maude, standing now, not alone, but in close 
conversation with—a man. Miss Browning’s inno- 
cent heart revolted at the sight ; for the man was 
a stranger—a tall, dark, shabbily dressed stranger. 
The glass told her that. Not a gentleman—she 
felt convinced of that—but a low fellow, on 
familiar enough terms to seat himself on the grass 
by Maude’s side, and to clasp her hand in his— 
unrebuked, unreproved, unrepulsed by the mis- 
guided girl, 

It was awful. Miss Browning felt* quite sick 
and giddy. But she must not give way. Much 
might depend upon her seeing this disgraceful 
drama out; so she merged her feelings of con- 
tempt and abhorrence into a steady determination 
to remain and watch, which she did, until the 
wretched pair got up, little dreaming their every 
movement was being noted ; and after a lengthened 
embrace—which caused Miss Browning hurriedly 
to clear the surface of her glass, her duty clearly 
being to observe it—they parted, Maude sped 
homewards; whilst the shabby stranger stood 
gazing after her until she was out of sight. 

Miss Browning heaved a heartfelt sigh, and 
uttered an expressive ‘ Well !’—returning to the 
house full of her discovery that at last she knew 
what Miss Maude Staunton was—not fit for any 
respectable person to associate with. 

Alas! for Maude. Day after day she met the 
stranger; and day after day Miss Browning 
watched, until the duty of the latter became 

lain: she must denounce her, and save poor 
deluded Mr Montfort from a declaration which 
every one said he was only too eager and anxious 
to make, A word here, and a word there—how 
soon the evil tidings travelled! How soon would 
the fair ship be amongst the breakers, when once 
the anchor of her purity and safety had been 
tripped ! 

& ad news it was to Lady Harriet, who, acting 
on advice, named not her reasons, but in haughty 
words wrote the widow a curt letter, demanding 
that she should exercise her authority so far as to 
forbid Mr Montfort’s visits to a house whither his 
mother objected to his going. Up rose then stern 
Mrs Staunton, and with frowning brows, turned 
round upon her daughter, declaring in angry tones 
that so great an insult never had been offered to 
her before, and that while she lived, no Montfort 
should ever again darken her doors. Pale and 
trembling, Maude read the letter, and in vain tried 
to turn her mother from her purpose; for in the 
height of her indignation, Mrs Staunton sat down 
and wrote to Mr Montfort, who was expected that 
very afternoon, to say that neither she nor her 
daughter desired his visits, and that it would 
be more agreeable to them if in future he 
remained away. 

Lady Harriet coloured red and white by turns 
when Geoffrey got the black-bordered note, which 
she rightly guessed came from the outraged Mrs 
Staunton. 

‘This is a civil communication, I must say,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I shall find out what it means,’ 

‘ What is it?’ inquired her Ladyship. ‘Who is 
it from ?’ 


‘Read it,’ returned Geoffrey. ‘I shan’t be 


satisfied until I know what prompted that epistle. 
Lady Harriet’s eye glanced sharply over the 


widow's letter ; and then, after a moment’s pause, | 


she said slowly: ‘I think I can explain it, 

‘In what way ?’ he demanded. 

‘ Miss Staunton finds two lovers too fatiguing,’ 

‘Two what?’ thundered Geoffrey. 

‘Two lovers—or danglers, or admirers, or what- 
ever people in her rank call them,’ repeated Lady 
Harriet, ‘She is a worthless girl, Geoffrey ; 
utterly unworthy of your notice; and I am 
thankful her mother has had the honesty to dis- 
miss you. Poor boy, what a laughing-stock they 
have made of you!’ 


‘How dare you,’ exclaimed Geoffrey—‘ how dare } 


you malign her? The purest, sweetest girl that 
ever breathed! I shall go to Mrs Staunton, and 
demand the explanation of this myself. She 
cannot possibly refuse to state her reasons for 
such an extraordinary proceeding ; and if Maude 
cares for me sufficiently ’ 

‘Stop! impulsive boy,’ cried Lady Harriet. 
‘The girl has a lover—a low-bred scoundrel— 
whom she meets at some rendezvous every even- 
ing, to the scandal of half Riversdale’ ~ 

*Do you think I would believe that?’ he 
answered fiercely. ‘Not likely. I who could 
stake my existence upon her honour! It is false ; 
ae Maude herself shall tell you so this very 

ay. 

*“ Maude herself!” It has come to “ Maude,” 
has it?’ sneered Lady Harriet. ‘I shan’t give 
Miss Staunton the chance of pretending her inno- 
cence or explaining away her assignations. She 
shall not come into this house whilst I am the 
mistress of it.’ 

Geoffrey’s face grew very dark whilst Lady 
Harriet spoke; and very bitter waxed the storm 
between them, which ended in his starting off for 
the Cottage, determined to come to a thorough 
understanding with Miss Staunton, and to demand 
an explanation of the widow’s most extraordinary 
embargo upon his visits. As he drove rapidly 
along, he pictured the interview as he hoped it 
would be—imagining himself very promptly for- 
giving Mrs Staunton for her rudeness, and bring- 
ing matters to a satisfactory conclusion with her 
daughter. He could not doubt what Maude’s 
answer would be to the question he meant to put ; 
so with a jaunty air he turned the quick curve at 
the gate leading up the tiny approach to the Cot- 
tage, and drew up his chestnut before the pretty 
porch. The muslin curtains of the drawing-room 
windows were too closely drawn to admit of any 
glimpses being caught while he was waiting, reins 
in hand, for the trim domestic whom his ser- 
vant’s double knock had summoned. It was the 
usual form of course—the necessary inquiry if Mrs 
Staunton was at home, to be followed by Mr 
Montfort’s active descent from the dogcart. 

Mrs Staunton however, was ‘not at home,’ Miss 
Staunton also was ‘ not at home ’—to Mr Montfort. 
He quite understood from the deprecating look of 
the servant that these last three words might with 
truth have been appended. He knew it just as 
well as if he had been in the drawing-room and 
heard Mrs Staunton’s severely spoken instructions. 
But he could not know that Maude was sitting 
within a few yards of him suffering in silence 
the anguish that her mother’s relen severity 
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entailed upon her. What she felt when she heard 
the retreating wheels, no one may say; it must 
have caused her very bitter pain, judging from 
the faded look that now o’ercast her once bright 
face. 

‘Her mother’s fiat had gone forth—she would 
countenance no defiance of a son against his mother. 
Her daughter should never be a bone of contention. 
Such was her resolve; and when Mr Montfort 
wrote to her, she answered him in a few brief lines, 
that rendered his visits prohibitory, though she 
abstained from actually stating it. And Maude 
knew it was vain to try to move her mother— 
knew it only too well. Besides, Mr Montfort had 
never actually proposed to her—never really said 
he loved her ; so what could she do but bear it, as 
she had borne other things ! 

Lady Harriet followed up the advantage she had 
gained by bringing Miss Browning’s personal testi- 
mony: to bear upon Geoffrey. Her statements 
were made with such apparent sorrow and sym- 
pathy for Miss Staunton, yet were so conclusive in 
their completeness, that Mr Montfort could not 
doubt them. He was compelled to believe that 
Maude must have deceived him; that she was 
unworthy. And to the joy and triumph of his 
mother, he started for London, there to try to 
forget the fair face in the gaieties of one of the 
gayest seasons that had been known for many 


ears. 
And Maude? There were other trials coming 
upon her. She became conscious that, for some 
painful terrible reason, she had become as it were 
a pariah in the exclusive set that constituted the 
society in which she had hitherto moved. Mrs 
Herbert had gone abroad immediately after the 
Red Court ball; and when one or two entertain- 
ments were given by the Riversdale people— 
notably one by the Brownings—Miss Staunton 
was not included in the invitations. She did not 
regret her exclusion so far as caring for the gaieties 
went, for she was heart-sick and weary. Her 
youthful brightness was dimmed, tarnished as it 
were like her fair name, which a few bitter words 
had so cruelly destroyed. Happily for herself, 
she did not guess how much evil really had be- 
fallen her. She never thought of taking her grief 
to her mother, who was too stern and unbending 
to invite such confidence. But Mrs Staunton 
noticed the neglect—noticed, and marvelled, and 
was silently filled with the fiercest indignation, 
albeit that she was too proud and too reserved to 
discuss it even with Maude. 

So the summer passed slowly away. Such a 
long lovely summer it was! But how dreary 
and sad to pale, drooping Maude Staunton! It 
was autumn, far on towards winter, ere Mrs 
Herbert returned, the one kind friend who had 
been absent ever since the grievous troubles had 
overtaken her former favourite. She had heard 
nothing of the scandal or of Riversdale gossip, 
She had come back just in time for one of Lady 
Harriet’s grand entertainments ; and in the kind- 
ness of her heart she drove over to the Cottage not 
only to announce her return, but to volunteer to 
resume her chaperonage of Maude; for of course 
she was going to it. She started when she beheld 
the change in the once blooming girl. 

‘My dearest Maude!’ she exclaimed, ‘what is 
the matter with you?’ as the latter advanced to 
meet her, 


‘Nothing, nothing at all!’ was all that could 
be elicited from the poor girl, whilst she turned 
her eyes resolutely away from encountering those 
of her visitor, which were fixed upon her in the 
most searching inquiry. 

The next surprise for Mrs Herbert was to find 
that no invitation had been sent to the Cottage 
from Red Court. Still greater was her astonish- 
ment to discover that Maude’s exclusion was not 
only from Red Court, but from all the gay 
doings of which she had once been the brightest 
ornament. 

Maude was glad it was so. She did not care; 
why should she? and so forth. But despite her 
bravery and professed indifference, Mrs Herbert 
saw the struggle she went through in her efforts 
to maintain her calmness; so she wisely changed 
the subject ; but her resolve was at once made 
to sift the matter thoroughly, and to discover the 
real reason for Maude’s ostracism. She was a very 
resolute person, not one to be put off with shuffling 
or evasive answers. She was so honest and 
straightforward herself, that when she set out upon 
her investigation her query was simple and direct, 
yet no one seemed inclined to venture upon any 
tangible accusation. ‘ What is it? What has she 
done?’ The invariable advice she got in answer 
to her short questions was: ‘Go and ask Lady 
Harriet ; she knows.’ 

So nothing daunted, Mrs Herbert set off to 
Red Court, where she was graciously received by 
her Ladyship, who chanced to be in one of her 
condescending moods. The subject uppermost in 
the former’s mind was soon brought upon the tapis, 
and all questions answered by Lady Harriet with- 
out any hesitation, and couched in terms neither 
too choice nor too courteous, 

Her communication considerably startled Mrs 
Herbert ; but before crediting all she heard, she 
resolved to see Maude, and tell her frankly what 
she was charged with. If her explanation was 
ans to proceed to Miss Browning, who, 
from all Lady Harriet had said, had clearly been 
the means of first circulating the disgraceful story. 
To be brief. She saw Maude again, in fact she 
invited her to luncheon, afterwards driving her 
home; and from the warm motherly kiss she 
bestowed upon her at parting, it was evident that 
the interview had settled the question to her entire 
content. But the secret—for it involved a secret 
—was to be kept just a little longer; for there 
was one person still to be dealt with—one person 
who was to be requested to put her accusations 
into a definite shape, and that was Beatrice 
Browning. Mrs Herbert resolved to communi- 
cate with her by letter; so she sent her a few 
lines, telling her how surprised she had been to 
hear of Miss Staunton’s changed position, and 
saying that as Lady Harriet had given her name 
as the authority for the scandal, she would like 
to hear exactly of what Maude had really been 


oe. 

Wholly unsuspicious that it was friendliness 
for Maude that had induced Mrs Herbert to write, 
Miss Browning sat down without a moment’s 
hesitation to indite what she considered was a 
full, true, and particular account of Miss Staunton’s 
behaviour—of her own ‘innocent’ discovery of 
her assignations ; and the horror which she had 
experienced on finding that her favours were 
bestowed not even upon an equal, but upon a 
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man who evidently belonged to the very lowest 
orders. He looked like a groom, or a stable-boy 
—only that he was too old to be the latter—and 
the former was what she really believed him to 
be; an idea which had been —— as fact by 
Riversdale generally. Latterly, Miss Browning 
admitted, she had not seen any more meetings; 
but she had seen enough, and knew enough to 
make her quite certain that Miss Staunton was 
not a fit associate for respectable people ; and she 
most solemnly warned Mrs Herbert to beware of 
so false and deceitful a girl. There was a great 
deal more in the letter, which, as might have been 
expected, filled Mrs Herbert with disgust; how- 
ever, she put it aside quietly, and simply wrote a 
few notes, inviting one or two people to come to 
see her on the following day. One of them was 
Miss Browning. Now, this pattern of propriety 
had by much toadying and adulation established 
herself on terms of imperious toleration with 
Lady Harriet; and it had occurred to her more 
than once that with skill and patience she might 
manage to attract the favourable notice of Mr 
Montfort himself. More unlikely things had 
happened ; and it was at all events well worthy 
of an effort. She was therefore pleasurably sur- 
prised on entering Mrs Herbert’s pretty drawing- 
room to see standing on the hearthrug, riding- 
whip in hand, no less a personage than that 
eligible parti himself; nor did her winning smiles 
which his appearance had evoked vanish, when 
she received from him the coldest and most dis- 
tant of inclinations. She turned to Mrs Herbert 
with a childish effusiveness, which the latter 
checked at once, saying gravely, in her own 
straightforward way : ‘It was about Miss Staunton 
that I asked you to call. We are all so interested 
in her, that I could not rest without sifting the 
matter thoroughly ; and what we want to know 
from your own lips is just what you saw, and 
what you told Lady Harriet Montfort.’ 

‘Really, Mrs Herbert,’ she exclaimed, ‘I am 
astonished and surprised, and very much vexed.’ 

‘Surely not,’ returned Mrs Herbert. ‘ You have 
not hesitated to circulate the most terrible stories 
against Miss Staunton ; and my whole anxiety is 
to have them cleared up and explained away.’ 

‘That they can never be!’ cried Miss Browning. 
‘What I saw, I saw with my own eyes. But it 
is not for you to question me. I don’t see that 
I am bound to answer you.’ 

‘Nay, Miss Browning ; do not look at it in that 
way. If you object to repeat what you have 
already said, you will probably be not unwilling 
to unsay it all; and you will be glad if I can 
satisfactorily prove how innocent Miss Staunton 
really is.’ 

‘How can she be innocent?’ asked Miss Brown- 
ing, trying hard to keep her temper, though Red 
Court was visibly receding from her future hopes. 
‘How can she be innocent, meeting day after 
day a common groom, a man whom she ought to 
have been ashamed to be seen speaking to, not 
to mention kissing ?” 

Mr Montfort’s firm fingers involuntarily tight- 
ened their hold of his whip; but still he main- 
tained a steady silence. 

‘A groom!’ echoed Mrs Herbert. ‘No; not 
quite, Wait for a moment, Miss Browning. Miss 
Staunton herself shall tell you who it was.—Will 
you bring Maude here?’ she continued, turning 


to Mr Montfort, who hastened to obey her 
request. 

‘I don’t want to see her; I won't see her! 
I don’t care who she met; and I won't stay 
here to be insulted and brow-beaten !’ cried Miss 
Browning, springing to her feet in a perfect frenzy 
of mingled fear and rage. She was moving towards 
the door, evidently determined to effect a rapid 
exit, when it opened slowly to admit Miss Staunton 
accompanied by Mr Montfort. The latter, seeing 
that Miss Browning’s intention was to escape, 
quietly closed and locked the door, and turning 
towards her as he did so, said: ‘You must 
pardon me, Miss Browning, if an apology is neces- 
sary; but it is as much for your own sake as 
any one else’s that you remain quietly to hear the 
explanation of the scandal which you have been 
the means of circulating against Miss Staunton ; 
and which but for the prompt energy and kindness 
of Mrs Herbert, might have clouded her whole 
life—Now Maude, tell Miss Browning who it 
was.’ 

‘My—my brother,’ said Maude tremulously. 
‘It was my dear and only brother.’ 

‘Yes; it was her brother. You see, no one 
guessed you had a brother, Maude; least of all 
did Mr Montfort imagine that his old schoolfellow 
was so nearly related to you,’ said Mrs Herbert.— 
‘Now, Miss Browning, you must be quite satisfied ; 
and I am sure you will readily admit that you 
have wronged and injured Miss Staunton very 
much,’ 

‘She should have said she had a_ brother, 
replied Miss Browning sullenly. ‘How was I to 
know by instinct? How am I to be sure that it 
was her brother ?’ 

‘If you have any doubts,’ put in Geoffrey, ‘we 
shall have the matter publicly explained. It shall 
be my business to protect the good name of my 
future wife.’ 

This was the last blow for Miss Beatrice. She 
broke forth into violent sobs, which Mrs Herbert 
had some difficulty in soothing, finally departing 
in a state of batiled rage impossible to describe. 

The revulsion of feeling in Maude’s favour was 
very great, particularly when her engagement to 
Mr Montfort was made known, and when it was 
discovered that her doubtful meetings had been 
made to relieve the pressing wants of one so near 
and dear to her as her only brother, Harcourt 
Staunton, who having married a penniless girl, 
in defiance of his mother, had been cast off by 
her, and left to struggle as he best could through 
a combination of poverty and ill health. 

Mrs Staunton had suffered severely from her 
total estrangement from her son, and it was the 
grief that shewed itself so plainly upon her stern 
features—that was the shade that had so often 
shadowed Maude’s fair face. Harcourt had come 
to Riversdale ; but not being permitted to enter 
the Cottage, had been compelled to catch what 
moments he could in his sister’s society by stealth, 
neither of them dreaming how serious a construc- 
tion would be put upon it by the watcher from 
the Larches. However, good came out of evil; 
for before Maude’s marriage, a reconciliation was 
effected between Harcourt and his mother; and 
through the interest of Geoffrey, an appointment 
was obtained for him which put an end to the 
poverty and pinchings from which he had suffered 
so long. Mrs Staunton too, out of her abundance 
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gave the young couple an allowance, and made 
herself happy by so doing. Lady Harriet, with 

ter wisdom than she had ever before shewn, 
made the best of the inevitable, and received 
Maude with what graciousness she could assume ; 
and after the wedding, abdicated Red Court, to 
the joy of every one, who rejoiced to see another 
and a very different hostess reigning there. 

But Maude never quite forgot that terrible 
summer during which she was under a cloud, and 
from which her still firm friend Mrs Herbert had 
rescued her. Perhaps however, the person who 
had the best reason to remember it was Miss 
Browning, against whom there was a gencral feel- 
ing of contempt, for the base manner in which 
she had striven to injure one so innocent as 
Maude. Her experiences taught her a valuable 
lesson, nay, more than one lesson. Never to 
judge others too hastily, however much appear- 
ances may be against them; never to pry into 
the concerns of others or to intermeddle; and 
last, not least, to put a guard upon that little 
member the tongue, which so easily can make or 
mar; for it ‘boasteth great things, and behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth”’ 


COWPER’S TELEGRAPHIC PEN. 


THIs ingenious contrivance is the most recent 
electrical novelty, the production of an Englishman, 
Mr E. A. Cowper of George Street, Westminster. 
The telephone enables us to transmit our voices 
to a great distance—in short, to talk very far; 
and now the telegraphic pen enables us to write 
to a great distance, just as if our writing arm had 
been indefinitely extended. There have been so- 
called writing telegraphs before, suck as D’Arlin- 
court’s, which by a very complex process makes 
a copy of a document or drawing at the distant 
place ; but none which permitted the sender 
simply to take a pen or pencil in his hand, and 
himself write his message simultaneously at the 
near and the distant station, so that if the eye 
could reach to the latter, it would see a similar 
pen silently tracing out the letters there as he 
forms them. The new pen is thus the first real 
writing telegraph. 

The question naturally arises: How is it done ? 
All writing consists for the most part of a vari- 
ously curved line, and Mr Cowper, as an engineer, 
knew that every point of a curve could be fixed 
in position by its perpendicular distances from 
two fixed lines; just as the course of a ship 
can be determined on the chart by its latitudes 
and longitudes, no matter how devious the course 
may be. As one writes, then, the position of the 
pen can be determined at any instant by lines or 
lengths measured perpendicular to fixed directions, 
say to the sides of the paper. As an electrician, 
Mr Cowper saw that if he could, by the mere act 
of writing, send currents of electricity always pro- 
portional to these lengths, he would obtain a 
writing telegraph. 

In order to effect this, he employs two separate 
telegraph circuits or lines, one to transmit the up- 
and-down motions of the pen, and the other to trans- 


mit the right-and-left motions ; and by combining 
these two movements, the writing is accomplished. 
The principle of each of these circuits consists in 
making that particular motion of the pen, which 
the circuit in question transmits, say its up-and- 
down motion, modify the strength of the current 
flowing in that circuit. This is done by the 
following device: The pencil which the sender 
takes in his hand to write the message with, is 
fitted with an arm, which moves to just the extent 
that the pencil moves up and down ; and this arm 
is so arranged that it sends the current from the 
battery into the line through more or less coils 
of fine wire ; that is, through more or less resistance. 
In this way, for the first circuit, the strength of 
the current flowing in the line varies strictly 
according to the length of the sheer up-and-down 
range of the pen. Similarly in the second circuit, 
by means of another arm on the pencil, perpen- 
dicular to the first, the strength of current is 
varied according to the length of the direct right- 
and-left range of the pen. It will be understood 
that there is always a current flowing in each 
circuit ; but its strength is varied proportionally 
to the up-and-down or sidelong motions of the 
writing pen. 

Now, at the receiving end of the line each 
current is caused to flow through a coil of wire 
surrounding a magnetic needle, pivoted on its 
centre so as to move freely under the action of the 
current and in proportion to the strength of the 
current, The needle in fact sways about, following 
the varying strength of the current. In the first 
circuit the needle is so placed that its point moves 
up and down; while in the second circuit the 
needle is so placed that its point moves sideways, 
These two elementary motion’, in a cross direction 
to each other, are combined by two connecting 
arms on the writing pen; and just as the motion 
of the pencil in writing at the sending station 
was decomposed into its two elementary straight 
motions, so are these two simple motions again 
recomposed at the receiving station, on the pen 
which reproduces the handwriting. Every detail 
of the original writing is faithfully rendered by 
the duplicate pen ; and the size of the reproduced 
copy may be either the same, or larger or smaller - 
than the original, as desired, The duplicate pen 
is a fine glass siphon drawing off a solution of 
aniline or coal-tar blue from a small ink-well, 
The paper is moved by clock-work past the point 
of the pen, and at arate which gives well-formed 
characters. At the sending station the paper is 
also moved by clock-work, as the writer shapes the 
letters, By this arrangement of moving paper 
the writer has merely to form each letter in the 
same place without shifting the point of his pen 
along the paper to write the next letter; a plan 
which confines the actual movement of the pen to 
a very small compass. 

The sending of each letter by Cowper’s Pen is 
a single act, and has thus a decided advantage 
over the telegraphs in use, in which each letter 
has to be spelt by several distinct signals. It 
requires no skilled operator to work it, since 
any one who can write can send a message ; 


and at the receiving end no one need be | 
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attendance, for the pen delivers its own message. 
In addition to this, it will be valuable as a con- 
fidential telegraph ; the handwriting of the sender, 
or any other understood sign, being recognisable 
by the recipient of a telegram, 


A CHAPTER OF HOAXES, 


Hoaxes as a rule are hateful things, doing credit 
to neither the heads nor the hearts of the perpe- 
trators; simply deceptions born of mischief or 
malice, requiring no wit to devise them, and 
very little cleverness to execute them successfully. 
For instance, the following hoax in the shape of 
a telegram to the Mayor of Cambridge, was per- 
petrated during the visit of a foreign potentate a 
few years ago: ‘His Imperial Majesty the Shah 
of Persia desires to visit your university town en 
route from London, by special arriving at Cam- 
bridge station about 1.10, Be prepared with escort 
and reception as far as time allows,’ The paltry 
concocter of the false telegram had not much to 
plume himself upon, even though the Vice-chan- 
cellors of the university, the Mayor and corpora- 
tion, and the Volunteers were inveigled into a boot- 
less journey to the railway station ; and that the 
population of Cambridge turned out, only to turn 
home again without catching a glimpse of the 
Persian dignitary. 

Hoaxers are often worse than malicious, and 
care not what trouble may ensue so long as their 
private ends are served. A young couple about to 
be married at the Synagogue in Birmingham were 
startled by the delivery of a telegram from London 
running: ‘Stop marriage at once. His wife and 
children have arrived in London, and will come on 
to Birmingham.’ The bride fainted ; the bridegroom 
protested against being summarily provided witha 
wife and family, but had to make the best of his 
way, a single man still, through an exasperated 
crowd, full of sympathy for the wronged girl ; 
whose friends found upon inquiry that they had 
been duped—probably by a revengeful rival of the 
man whose happiness had beea*so unexpectedly 
deferred. 

A more curious and more malignant hoax—for 
the perpetration of which the author, if discovered, 
would have been branded with infamy—was prac- 
tised, apparently ‘for the fun of the thing,’ 
upon a Parisian lady whose husband had gone to 
China on business, One day she received a letter, 
dated from Old China Street, Canton. ‘ Madame,’ 
said the writer, ‘I have to announce a mournful 
event. Your husband, taken prisoner by Malay 
pirates, has been burned alive and his bones 
calcined to powder. I have been able to procure 
but a few pinches of this powder, which I inclose.’ 
As she opened the box, a strange idea came into 
the head of the distracted widow; and sending 
for some snuff, she mixed the powder with it, 
piously determined to inhale all that remained of 
her lost spouse. The first pinch however, brought 
on such violent bleeding, that a doctor had to 
be called in; but the lady died in a few hours, 


‘made to say: ‘ Now as I am a dying man, I have 


shortly before the arrival of a letter from her 
husband, proving that the story of his capture 
and calcination was the cruel invention of some 
unknown enemy. ‘The reader will peruse the 
foregoing with ‘mingled feelings, 

A French merchant was agreeably surprised by 
the receipt of an anonymous communication 
advising him that a box of treasure was buried in 
his garden, and that the exact whereabouts would 
be shewn him if he agreed to an equal division of 
the spoil. He jumped at the offer, met his kind 
informant, and the pair were soon plying spades, 
their labour being rewarded by the unearthing of 
a box, full of silver coins, The delighted merchant 
counted out two piles of eight hundred five-franc 
pieces, and bade his partner take his share. That 
worthy, after contemplating his heap for a minute 
or two, observed it was rather too heavy a load to 
carry comfortably to the railway station ; he would 
prefer having the amount in gold or notes, if it 
could be managed. Nothing was easier; a walk 
up to the house, and the business was settled 
entirely to his satisfaction and that of the merchant 
too. Twenty-four hours later, the good man took 
a very different view of the transaction, for upon 
examination he discovered there was not one 
— five-franc piece among the sixteen hun- 

red. 

It is the business of rogues to trick honest men ; 
sometimes however, the case is reversed. Not 
long ago some burglars paid a midnight visit to 
a Hull shopkeeper. The cash-box lay handy. It 
was heavy too, so heavy that the thieves did not 
stay to help themselves to aught beside. Next 
morning the cash-box was found not far from the 
premises, and its contents in an ash-pit close by, for 
after all their trouble taken and risk run, the 
burglars found themselves masters only of a lump 
of lead, and that their intended victim had been 
too artful for them. 

One of the cleverest hoaxes ever perpetrated, 
was one invented by Swift, and intended for the 
public good. He caused to be printed and cir- 
culated some ‘last words’ of a street-robber named 
Elliston, purporting to be written shortly before 
his execution, in which the condemned thief was 


done something which may be of good use to the 

ublic, I have left with an honest man—the only 

onest man I was ever acquainted with—the names 
of all my wicked brethren, the places of their 
abode, with a short account of the chief crimes they 
have committed ; in many of which I have been 
their accomplice, and heard the rest from their 
own mouths, I have likewise set down the names 
of those we call our setters, of the wicked houses 
we frequent, and all of those who receive and buy 
our stolen goods. I have solemnly charged this 
honest man, and have received his promise upon 
oath, that whenever he hears of any rogue to be 
tried for robbery or house-breaking, he will look 
into his list, and if he finds the name there of the 
thief concerned, to send the whole paper to the 
government, Of this I here give my companions 
fair and public warning, and hope they will take 
it? We are told the Dean’s ruse succeeded so well 
that street-robberies were for many years after 
few and far between. 
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Your plausible rascal is never at a loss, even 
when his trickery is found out. A needy-looking 
fellow watching a man selecting a water-melon 
from a huge pile outside a Detroit grocery store, 
ejaculated : ‘1 wish I had five cents to get a 
small melon; I haven’t tasted one for over two 
years,’ The sum was placed in his hand, and the 
giver had just found a melon to his mind, when 
he spied the dilapidated one coming out of a 
drinking-shop hard by. ‘I thought you wanted 
that money to buy a melon,’ said he. ‘So I did, 
was the reply. ‘I told you I hadn’t tasted melon 
for over two years ; but after reflecting, I found I 
hadn’t tasted whisky for over three. Therefore I 
gave whisky a shove to catch up with melon, and 
start off square. Nothing mean about me, sir. 
Good-bye!’ 

The swindled individual assuredly would not 
have agreed with Butler, that the pleasure is as 
great of being cheated as to cheat, although the 

t’s axiom holds good in some cases, that is, so 
ong as the deluded one is blissfully ignorant of 
the deceit. Sir James Mackintosh, invited to sup 
at Sydney Smith’s, took a cousin of his, an ensign 
in a Highland regiment, with him. On hearing 
the host’s name pronounced, the ensign whispered : 
‘Is that the great Sir Sudney?’ Unable to resist 
the sudden temptation, Sir James confirmed his 
relative in his mistake, and contrived to give 
Sydney a hint of the joke. The wit, appreciating 
the situation, acted the part of the hero of Acre 
to perfection, fighting his namesake’s battles over 
again, to the edification of the young officer and 
the amusement of the rest of the party. So 
delighted with the condescension of the great 
Sir Sudney was the Highlander, that he insisted 


upon fetching the piper of his regiment, to regale | 


the unaccustomed ears of the hero with the music 
of the pipes. Sir James then broke up the party 
by declaring his hot-blooded cousin would certainly 
kill him if he discovered how he had been de- 
ceived. He nearly did so a few days afterwards ; 
for taking a walk with Mackintosh, whom should 
they meet but Sydney Smith and his wife! When 
the lady was introduced, the ensign was rather 
taken aback, and said in a low voice to Sir James: 
‘I didn’t know Sir Sudney was married!’ ‘ Why, 
no,’ said Mackintosh, as they moved off; ‘not 


exactly married ; only an Egyptian slave he brought | 


over with him. Fatima, you know—you under- 
stand. And Fatima actually became Mrs Smith’s 
name among her husband’s intimates, 

Sydney Smith had an easier part to play than 
that essayed by an Oxford friend of Augustus 
Hare. It was at the time when Madame de Staél 
was the rage. It was bruited abroad that she had 
arrived in England, and intended to pay a visit 
to a certain undergraduate who had made her 
acquaintance in France. That gentleman became 
an object of universal interest. 
announced that Madame had come, and her friend 
ventured to invite the Vice-chancellor and the 
heads of the houses to meet the illustrious dame 
at breakfast. The party assembled, the breakfast 
went off admirably, all present being charmed by 
the grace, wit, and brilliant conversation of the 
heroine of the occasion. It was not till many 


weeks afterwards that it came out the dame who 
had won all hearts was not only not Madame de 
Staél, but no lady at all, merely a counterfeit 
presentment ; admirably made up, and as admir- 


By-and-by it was | 


ably acted by a clever undergraduate, familiar | 


with French manners and the French tongue. 

One summer night some fifty years since, the 
good om of Bude, or such of them as were out 
and about, were startled by the news that a mer- 
maid was singing on a rock some distance from the 
shore ; and their own eyes and ears soon verified 
the report. The next night there was a rush of 
the population to the beach. They were not 
disappointed ; the mermaid appeared, and flashed 
the moonbeams about from her hand-mirror. 
Telescopes were brought in requisition ; but she 
took no heed ; braiding her tresses, and trolling 
forth her melancholy ditty in profound indifference 
to the excitement she caused. Next night it was 
the same, and the next, and the next, only the 
crowds grew greater and the mermaid hoarser. 
At last she tired of entertaining the multitude 
gratuitously, and winding up her vocal performance 
with something strongly resembling ‘God Save 
the King, dived off the rock, and was seen no 
more. Had the deceived people known that 
their strange visitant was a half-naked student 
of divinity, whose legs were enveloped in oilskin, 
and his head covered with plaited seaweed, the 
chances are that the so-called mermaid’s career 
must have been a short-lived one, and that the 
Church would have had one member the less. 

Just now, Mr Edison is the ‘most remarkable 
man, sir, in the United States; and our cousins 
are disposed to believe that nothing is impossible 
to the genius of Menlo Park. So, when the New 
York Graphic perpetrated a first-of-April joke by 
announcing that the famous inventor had per- 
fected a machine for making cereal food out of 
earth, and wine out of water, the Patent Office 
at Washington was plagued with inquirers want- 
ing to know if such a machine had been patented 
there. Paper after paper copied the hoaxer's 
article in dreadful earnest, and the staid and sober 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser in an _ editorial 
waxed eloquent upon the bewildering discovery, 
pansing out what would have been the fate, three 

undred years ago, of a man daring to impart 
articulate speech to a machine, to control a voice 
which could be heard above the tempest, and to 
lock up for years, and free at will, the softest 
notes of a song-bird ; and congratulating the elec- 
trician that his inventive genius had the liberal 
atmosphere of the nineteenth century in which 
to disport itself, and a sympathetic generation to 
applaud its triumphs. Coming to its Washington 
telegram concerning the new machine for manu- 
facturing food from inorganic elements, the Adver- 
tiser declared the story to be credible, and went 
on: ‘We have no idea as to what Mr Edison 
professes to be able to do with the elements ; but 
certain it is, that whatever he may add to our 
stock of knowledge concerning the uses of matter, 
far from being suppressed as heretical, will be 
welcomed by the world, and rightly regarded as 
redounding to the glory of the great Regulator 
of all laws. Civilisation is yet in its infancy. 
Says Emerson: “ There is not a property in nature 
but a mind is born to seck and find it.” Let 
steady-going people whose breath has been taken 
away by the pace we seem to be driving at just 
now, take heart therefore, and be thankful that 
the genius of true benefactors of the race, like 
Edison, cannot now be crippled and blighted 
by superstition and bigotry, as it was when 
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Galileo was forced to recant the awful heresy that 
two and two make four” The Buffalo editor 
knew what it was to have his breath taken away, 
when he saw his article reprinted in the New 
York Graphic with the heading, ‘ They Bite.’ 
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THE way in which gases pass through minute 
orifices and porous substances has. engaged the 
attention of the ablest chemists dyring the past 
fifty years, and the result of many experiments is 
the discovery that gases have important properties. 
The explanation of these properties, ‘so far as it 
has gone, has favoured the existing belief in what 
is known to chemists as the ‘ molecular theory.’ 
But fifty years of experiment have by nod means 
exhausted the subject, and the behaviour of gases 
under different circumstances will long be a fertile 
field for investigators. The movements of the 
radiometer, once attributed to the direct action of 
light, are now known to be produced the 
motion of gaseous molecules. All gases do not 
pass at the same rate through porous plates ; they 
are affected by differences of pressure and of 
temperature. Experiments have been made with 
plates of stucco, of meérschaum, and other sub- 
stances ; and as an example of results we mention 
that ‘with hydrogen on both sides of a porous 


the atmosphere, a difference of one hundred and 
sixty degrees in the temperature on the two sides 
of the plate secured a permanent difference in 
the pressure equal to an inch of mercury; the 
higher pressure being on the hotter side.’ 

To the ordinary reader this question may 
appear alike dry and difficult ; but to the physi- 
cist and chemist it is full of promise, and fraught 
with singularly interesting results. Professor 
Osborne Reynolds of Owens College, Manchester, 
remarks at the conclusion of a paper ‘ On Certain 
Dimensional Properties of Matter in the Gaseous 
State” which is published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society: ‘ Although the results of the 
dimensional properties of gas are so minute that 
it has required our utmost powers to detect them, 
it does not follow that the actions which they 
reveal are of philosophical importance only. It 
is within extremely small spaces only that the 
actions become considerable ; but then the work 
of construction in the animal and vegetable worlds, 
and the work of destruction in the mineral world, 
are carried on within such spaces. The varying 
action of the sun must be to cause alternate 
inspiration and expiration, promoting continual 
change of air within the interstices of the soil as 
well as within the tissue of plants. What may 
be the effect of such changes we do not know; 
but the changes go on, and we may fairly assume 
that, in the processes of nature, the dimensional 
properties of gases play no unimportant part.’ 

Something further concerning the fall of metallic 
particles, ‘ meteoric matter’ or ‘cosmic dust,’ from 


plate, the pressure on the one side being that of 


the atmosphere has been published in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. Cer- 
tain observers are of opinion that ‘it is continu- 
ally falling in quantities which, in the lapse of 
ages, must accumulate so as materially to con- 
tribute to the matter of the earth’s crust.’ Mr 
Ranyard, Secretary of the Society, remarks: 
‘There can be little doubt that the air up to a 
great height above the earth’s surface is impreg- 
nated with dust.’ And he suggests that the blue 
colour of the sky may be caused by dust derived 
from the fragments of meteors, the smaller 
particles of which may possibly occupy months 
or even years in falling to the earth” There is 
reason to believe that a portion of this floating 
dust comes from regions of space beyond the solar 
system. The planets thexefdre, on their travel 
through space with the supj‘@te more exposed to 
the falling dust on their northern than on their 
southern hemispheres, which may,account for the 
preponderance of land in the north; and ‘for the 
fact which has been so frequently pointed out by 
physical, geographers, that the great terrestrial 
peninsulas all taper towards the southern pole.’ 

When meteoric masses break up, much occluded 
gas is thrown out, and the quantity will vary 
accordingly as the region through which the earth 
passes is rich or poor in meteors, In the latter 
case, our atmosphere would decrease in height, 
‘and we should have a temperature at the sea- 
level corresponding to the present temperature 
of our mountain-tops. In the language of geo- 
logists, a glacial epoch would be the result, If; 
on the other hand, the earth pass through a region 
rich in meteors containing occluded carbonic acid 
gas, the atmosphere would increase in depth, and 
a period like the carboniferous period might ensue, 
in which a semi-tropical vegetation might again 
flourish on the coasts of Greenland.’ In these 
speculations thoughtful minds will perhaps find 
more than a passing entertainment, 

One of the objections urged against the electric 
light is, that in order to subdue its dazzling 
brilliance nearly one-half of the light must be 
cut off by screens more or less opaque. It occurred 
to a Frenchman, that as clouds temper the bright- 
ness of the sun, so an imitation of clouds by 
wadding made of glass fibre would temper the 
electric light ; and by substituting screens of glass 
wadding he reduces the loss of light to twenty- 
five per cent., and at the same time gets rid of 
the f ve thes thrown by the opaque screens, 

The sphygmoscope, as many readers know, is 
an instrument which records the beats of the 
pulse, and is very useful in diagnosis, Under 
a modified form it now appears as the sphyg- 
mophone, with which the beats of the pulse or 
of the heart can be heard at a distance ; hence 
the application of the medical adviser’s ear to 
the patient’s breast is no longer necessary. We 
mentioned some months ago that the telephone 
had been tried in a surgical operation to ascertain 
whether stone existed in the bladder; and the 
sphygmophone may be regarded as a further 
adaptation. And in imitation of speech, an import- 
| ant advance beyond the phonograph has been 
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made by Mr W. H. Preece, electrician to the 
General Post-office. Aided by Mr Stroh, a skilful 
mechanician, he has invented instruments which 
analyse and reproduce vowel-sounds with remark- 
able approximation to the living tones, as was 
demonstrated at a recent meeting of ,the Royal 
Society. The investigation is to be continued, 
and extended to consonants. Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin of the Edinburgh University, has been 
engaged on a similar research, the results of which 
are to be published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

There is in the University of Pennsylvania a 
machine, invented by a citizen of Philadelphia, 
which will play the game of tit-tat-to, and always 
win if properly adjusted before starting. It com- 
bines all possible variations of the game, and 
works them out by a cylinder, and a movable 
carriage which actuate pins, catches, and cranks, 
and ring a bell on winning the game. Of this 
machine it is said that ‘it has played a large 
number of games without losing a single one.’ 
Machines have been constructed for playing at 
chess, but the variations of that game are so 
numerous that mechanism fails to master them, 
and they can be worked out only by a living 
confederate. Hence the tit-tat-to machine has the 
advantage. 

Among the forty subjects on which the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers desires to receive papers to 
be read at the meetings, are—On any of the uses 
or properties of iron, or the invention of some new 
rol valuable process relating thereto—the effect of 
the lapse of time on the strength of materials 
strained beyond the supposed limit of elasticity— 
the stresses inducing the failure of iron ships—the 
best combined system of warming, ventilating, and 
lighting large buildings—the most suitable mate- 
rials for, and the different systems of road-making 
for large towns where the traffic is heavy—the 
treatment of estuaries, with special reference to 
tidal capacity—the storage and filtration of water 
both natural and artificial, and the arrangements 
for the distribution of water in towns—compressed 
air as a motive-power—the relative advantages of 
steam, heated air, gas, water, and electricity as the 
motive-power in small engines—the disposal and 
utilisation of slags from various smelting processes 
—the management of underground waters in 
mining districts—the application of electricity to 
lighting purposes, contrasted with the best systems 
of lighting at present in use—and torpedoes and 
their influence on naval construction. These 
examples suffice to indicate the range of subjects : 
it is a wide one, rich in opportunities for engineer- 
ing students who combine discretion with real 
knowledge. 

A popular notion prevails that the hardest steel 
is the most durable ; but it gr from accounts 
of experiments communicated to a meeting of 
civil engineers, that the contrary is the fact. Re- 
markable differences in the wear of steel rails laid 
side by {side had been observed on the Great 
Northern Railway : seven of the rails were taken 
up and tested, and it was found in one instance 
that a hard rail had been worn away one-sixteenth 
of an inch by traffic amounting to five million 
two hundred and fifty-one thousand tons; while a 
soft rail for the same amount of wear had with- 
stood eight million four hundred and two thou- 
sand tons. In another instance, the total was 


fifteen million five hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand tons for the hard rail, and thirty-one million 
and sixty-one thousand for the soft rail, the wear 
being the same—namely one-sixteenth of an inch. 
On analysing this last-mentioned rail it was found 
to consist of 99°475 per cent. of iron, and very 
minute quantities of carbon, phosphorus, silicon, 
manganese, sulphur, and copper. 

Dr Dudley, chemist to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, commenting on these and other 
parallel facts, remarks ; ‘The indications would 
seem to be that under the conditions of wear to 
which a steel rail is subjected—namely rolling 
friction, unlubricated surfaces, and great weight 
with small bearing surface, the quality of the 
metal necessary to most successfully withstand 
the disintegrating forces is best expressed by the 
word toughness, and not by hardness,’ 

Comparative trials have been made of flexible 
steel and wire hawsers against hemp hawsers and 
iron chains. The breaking strain of a steel hawser 
eight inches in circumference is about one hundred 
and fifty tons, and the weight of one hundred and 
fifty fathoms is sixty-seven hundredweight. The 
largest chain used in the naval service weighs four 
hundred and fifty hundredweight to one hundred 
and fifty fathoms, comprising nine hundred links, 
and as each link has a weld, there is liability 
to nine hundred imperfections, whereas the steel 
wire hawser is throughout of uniform strength. 
The weight of a tarred hemp hawser is also much 
in excess of the steel hawser; hence the supe- 
riority of the latter for raising heavy weights from 
the bottom of the sea, or for ordinary naval pur- 
poses, is manifest. One of these steel hawsers 
tested at Devonport was sufficiently flexible to 
allow of a turn being taken therewith round a 
post one foot in diameter. 

Dr Schmidt of New Orleans, after much study 
and observation, has come to the conclusion that 
the contagion of yellow fever is a poison ‘of 
animal origin, or in other words, is a product 
of a secreting cell, mainly eliminated by the 
glands of the skin in a liquid form, to be rapidly 
converted into a vapour. The disagreeable odour 
of yellow fever arises from the poison being a 
product of a modified or vitiated secretion. The 
poison having been in active existence ever since 
it was first known to the civilised world, has 
travelled from country to country, and may be 
kept at bay by a strict and properly regulated 
quarantine. For this a sure knowledge is required 
of some chemical agent which will destroy the 
poison without destroying the articles or mer- 
chandise which it may be needful to disinfect. 
The American Public Health Association in a 
Report recently published state that they have 
not found a single instance of yellow fever origi- 
nating in any locality ; it has always been imported. 
When the disease appears in places wide apart, 
the transmission appears to be wholly due to 
human intercourse ; and the Association are con- 
vinced that the only trustworthy means of preven- 
tion is isolation. ‘Quarantines,’ they state, ‘ estab- 
lished with such a degree of surveillance and 
rigour that absolute non-intercourse is the result, 
have effectually and without exception protected 
those quarantined from yellow fever.’ In this 


there appears to be a suggestion for the func- 
tionaries who are engaged in investigating the 
plague. 
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In a communication made to the Société de 
Géographie, Paris, it is pointed out that the Regu- 
lation of Water-courses is a subject which has 
been too much neglected during the past thirty 
years, notwithstanding that its relations to geo- 
graphy and agriculture are obvious, Occupied 
with the making of railways, enterprisers have 
neglected the water-ways. But the recent appoint- 
ment of a Commission for the regulation of rivers 
by the Minister of the Interior, is an indication 
of a change; and by way of exemplifying the 
importance of the question, it is shewn that the 
river Durance alone carries down every year to 
the sea fertilising matters held in suspension 
equal in value to that of all the artificial manures 
imported annually into France. Continue this 
process fifty years, and the slime and ooze poured 
into the sea will represent the arable lands of 
a Department. It is obvious therefore that geo- 
graphy and agriculture are largely interested in 
the regulation of rivers. 

The first step to be taken is to hold back the 
fertilising mud, and form therewith fields and 
meadows in suitable localities. Unfruitful dis- 
tricts might be enriched by means of canals, from 
which the muddy water would be distributed at 
a distance from the rivers. This opens a prospect 
of important engineering works to intercept the 
waters and turn them to profit before they reach 
the low country. Regulate the waters properly 
in the upper country; barren slopes will be 
covered with vegetation, dried-up springs will 
resume their flow, and floods will very rarely occur 
in the main stream. And in course of time, other 
changes will take place, and become a subject of 
scientific study under the term potamodynamics, 
and the surface of a country may be modified 
while its resources are increased. 

Lovers of antiquity will take interest in the 
announcement that the Dean and Chapter of St 
Paul’s are continuing their endeavour to make the 
crypt of the cathedral useful for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and more worthy as the burying-place of 
illustrious public characters and artists than it 
used to be. Instead of being a storehouse for 
old tombs, scaffolding, and other lumber, the 
greater part is now cleared, the soot of generations 
has been scraped from the walls, about four thou- 
sand feet of the floor is paved with mosaic tesserae 
in various colours, and of classical design, and the 

aving of the remainder is but a question of time. 

n communicating these particulars to the Institute 
of British Architects, Mr F. C, Penrose stated that 
the eastern part of the crypt ‘has been arranged 
for divine service, which takes place every morn- 
ing and every evening at eight . . . on the site of 
the ancient church of St Faith. And here have 
been arranged the remains of certain monumental 
effigies which were rescued from the old cathedral, 
and which Dugdale’s accurate views enable us to 
identify. They have each been mounted on a 
simple kind of altar-tomb with the name in- 
scribed.’ 

One of the arches of the western crypt was 
blocked by a huge gas-meter. This has been 
removed to a pit dug on the outside of the build- 
ing. During the digging of this pit, a portion of 
the foundations of old St Paul’s, the church that 
stood there before the Great Fire, was discovered. 
This discovery incited to further explorations, and 


ea fragments were discovered, and more are to 


j assist in decorating the temples and palaces of 


be searched for, ‘In carrying out these arrange- 
ments, care will be taken, by the express stipu- 
lation of the Dean and Chapter, and the no less 
cordial desire of the City architect, to preserve 
the old remains, and allow them to be well seen.’ 
In a recent communication to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson explained 
his views on some points in the early history of 
Cyprus. Among the earliest colonists of the 
island he places the Kittim (Chittim) and Dodanim 
of Scripture, both being of Syrian race; and:he 
believes that the expression in Balaam’s prophecy, 
‘And ships shall come from Chittim,’ refers to 
Cyprus. This goes a long way back, for the date 
usually assigned to that prophecy is the fifteenth 
century B.c. The second colonisation is supposed 
to have been Pheenician, and the third Cypriote ; 
‘ that is, of the people who introduced the alphabet 
and language known to us by the Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, and who founded that school of art to which 
belong most of the statues and sculptures that 
have been excavated from the ruins of cities and 
temples in various parts of the island’ They 
probably came from the western part of Asia 
Minor. And lastly, the fourth colonisation was 
that of the Greeks proper, about the eighth 
century B.c. But more than this. There is 
reason to believe that the elder Sargon, a king of 
Babylonia, seventeen centuries B.c., after over- 
running Syria, crossed the Mediterranean to 
Cyprus, where subsequently his son Naramsin 
was deified, and where a thousand years later the 
second Sargon set up an image of himself, as is 
recorded on a monolith found at Larnaca, the 
ancient Citium. A century later, as is proved 
by the cuneiform inscriptions, ten kings of Cyprus 
who were tributary to Assyria, sent artificers to 


Nineveh. In Amta Khadasta, the residence of 
one of those kings, Sir H. Rawlinson finds the 
Assyrian origin of the name of a city about which 
there has been of late some discussion. The 
Greeks abbreviated it to Ammochosta, and the 
Cypriotes transmuted it into Famagousta, which 
‘has nothing whatever to do with Fama Augusti, 
as has been sometimes supposed.’ 


A NEW TRAP FOR THIEVES. 


Police authorities have, we believe, been in the 
habit of taking yume of certain offenders, 
with the view of making them generally known. 
The newspapers make us aware that photography 
is now used in France as a precautionary measure 
against possible delinquents, and which has been 
so far successful. The following account of this 
new trap for catching thieves appears in Hodg- 
kinson’s Investment onan FE The Bank of France 
would a to have hit upon an ingenious 
method a tem doubtful customers. The 
establishment has for some time past availed 
itself of photography, and among its officers is 
a photographic detective, to examine suspicious 
documents through the medium of a camera, 
which under some circumstances exercises a 
sharper vision than the human eye. Where an 
erasure has been made for instance, the camera 
—_ it at once, let the spot be ever so smoothly 
rubbed over ; while a word or figure that to the 
eye has been perfectly scratched out, is ios | 
reproduced in a photograph of the document. 
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we are to believe a recent account, the Bank of/ 
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France has now added to its precaution an invis- 
ible studio placed in a gallery behind the cashiers, 
Hidden behind some heavy curtain is a camera 
ready for work; and at a signal from any of the 
cashiers, the photographer proceeds to do his duty 
by depicting the particular customer who may 
be standing at the desk. The clerk engages the 
man’s attention, and in a few moments the por- 
trait is taken, and the bank in possession of a 
hotograph which may hereafter prove of value. 
he camera is then fitted with a fresh sensitive 
plate, and stands ready for use upon another 
emergency. How far such an arrangement could 
be of practical value remains to be seen; but the 
principal banking establishment in Paris has cer- 
tainly to thank photography for the discovery of 
several frauds of late. A photographic laboratory 
and requisites form part of the institution, and 
most of the officials themselves have to submit 
to the process of being photographed, so that the 
direction may be in possession of their portraits, 
This practice, it is held, is a deterrent against 
evil ways, for should any of the clerks be tempted 
to go astray, they know very well that they leave 
records of themselves behind. The same system 
revails among the Paris police, where every one, 
om the highest to the lowest, is photographed. 
The Paris police indeed employ meen y to 
a very great extent nowadays for the detection of 
crime, and a large photographic establishment is 
to be found at their headquarters.’ 


THE KHABAR, 


Some time ago one of the London daily papers | 


referred to the ‘khabar, as a thing of extreme 
mystery in India. From all we can learn, the 
Arabic word khabar signifies news; and as used 
in India, it means a method of communicating 
news in some extraordinary manner, which, it is 
alleged, science fails to unravel. The speed with 
which the news travels is said to be greater than 
that of the electric telegraph ; but that we take 
leave to doubt. At anyrate, should you walk 
through an Indian market-place to view the silks 
of Cashmere, or stroll into a Turkish bazaar in 
quest of a serviceable saddle, your hospitable 
native acquaintance will ask: ‘Have you any 
news of So-and-so, or of such-and-such a place?’ 
Your reply being in the negative, he may prob- 
ably proceed to tell you what the khabar says 
on important affairs transpiring at a distance. To 
your astonishment, you find, after a few days, or 
even weeks, that your loquacious Hindu, Turkish, 
Arab, or Persian friend has told you the truth 
with tolerable correctness, 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in his interesting little 
volume, Recollections of the Druses of Lebanon, 
makes this observation: ‘No great moral or reli- 
gious movement can be confined to the country 
where it is first born ; and through all ages, some- 
times by a subtle and almost mysterious agency, 
the spark of intelligence has flashed along the 
electric chain by which the nations of the East 
are darkly bound to each other’ And, in proof 
of the existence of this potent agency, he relates 
that during the Sikh War (1845-6) there were 
cases in which the news of defeat or victory fore- 
stalled the arrival of any letters on the subject ; 


and further, that in the late Indian Mutiny the 


somewhat exaggerated intelligence of General 
Windham’s repulse at Cawnpore actually reached 
the Indians of Honduras, and the Maoris of New 
Zealand, in a manner truly astonishing. 

A relative of the writer of the present notice 
states, that when in Jerusalem during the Crimean 
War, he often found that the khabar of the 
bazaars anticipated the ordinary channels of com- 
munication by many days, and, generally, with but 
little departure from accuracy. 

Various theories have been adduced to account 
for the marvellous rapidity with which news is 
transmitted, or intercommunicated amongst nations 
who possess neither the electric telegraph nor 
steam-power. Some even allege that a certain 
mysterious psychic force is brought to bear 
between man and man, separated by long dis- 
tances from each other, in a manner somewhat 
similar to the revelations we sometimes hear of as 
given by one relative to another at a distance. 
But be it as it may, there can be no doubt, that 
there exists in Eastern countries some means 
whereby intelligence is conveyed with marvellous 
celerity, without the aid of either steam or elec- 
tricity. The subject is worthy of further investi- 
gation, 


THE SIREN ISLE. 


Evenine’s purple glory slept 

Upon peak and cliff and stream, 
And the voiceless wavelet crept 

To the shore with lingering gleam. 


High above the cedar grove, 
Hesper led the starry world, 
Shedding the sweet light of love 

On a land in slumber furled. 


Twilight’s weird and mystic veil 
Lay on wave and rock and lea, 

When we dropt with viewless sail 
Into the enchanted sea. 


Knew we then the Siren shore 
With its fatal melodies ; 

But the wind no whisper bore 
O’er the dark seductive seas. 


Gazed we through the gathering shades 
Fear-bound, as if on the grave ; 

But the Siren sister-maids 
Saw we not beyond the wave. 


It was well no whisper broke 
On the silence over all, 

That no magic music woke 
Weary spirits to inthral. 


So we, shrouded in half-light, 
Rested silent on the oar, 

Till the ebon gulfs of night 
One bright belt of beauty bore. 


‘Brother mariners,’ I cried, 

‘Let us fly the treacherous track, 
Ere the spell be on the tide, 

And the death-song lure us back.’ 
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